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ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 

FEBRUAEY, 1855. 

THE SUFFERERS FROM THE PRESENT WAR. 

Few consider how wide a sweep the evils of such a war as this must take 
in an age like the present. These evils cannot be restricted to its immedi- 
ate victims or parties, to the scene of its actual tragedies, or to the coun 
tries' that send forth the combatants to their bloody and terrible strife of 
arms. Such is the interlinking of interests through the civilized world, that 
a campaign or a single battle may now be felt round the globe ; and if we 
would find all the sufferers from this war, we must look for them over the 
whole surface of both hemispheres. 

First in the train of its sufferers, come th« men sent forth to do its work 
of carnage and devastation. How much these have suffered from hardship, 
exposure and disease, in battle and siege, in the march, the camp and the 
hospital, our readers already know too well to need any further details from 
ns. The tales from the Crimea have sent a thrill of horror throughout 
Christendom. 

Hard after these victims on the theatre of the war, follow group after 
group of bereaved and mourning friends. Who knows their number, or 
can tell the magnitude of their loss, or the poignancy of their grief? Al- 
ready do they, in England alone, reckon the widows and orphans from this 
war by tens of thousands ; and Kossuth, taught by bitter experience, tells 
her people, without a word of contradiction from any quarter to the terrible 
prophecy, that not one in five of the warriors that have left her shores, will 
ever see them again. 

How shall their thinning ranks be filled up? Chiefly by conscripts 
dragged from their homes to feed this all-devouring Moloch ; and here fol- 
lows a third class of sufferers from the war ; a long, motley and multitudinous 
train. Look through the countries engaged in this gigantic and desperate 
contest, and conceive, if you can, how many must live in constant terror of 
the conscriptions necessary to carry on such a war. The Czar was said, 
some time ago, to have levied, in successive conscriptions, no less than forty 
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recruits for his army to every thousand inhabitants in the western part of his 
dominions ; and now he has issued his ukase for another of ten more in the 
eastern section of his empire. Just suppose eighty, or only twenty, able- 
bodied men forced from the peaceful pursuits of every town in our owr* 
country containing two thousand inhabitants ; and you can easily imagine 
what anxiety and terror it would spread through the land, and hovr the 
withdrawal of so many laborers, along with the attendant uncertainties and 
alarms, would paralyze every department of business, and shed a fatal blight 
over its general prosperity. 

The next sufferers, then, from the war, are the men engaged in commerce 
and navigation. The farmer forced from his plow, and the mechanic from 
his shop, to fill the wasting ranks of the army and navy, fields lie unfilled, 
the work-shop is silent, the factory stands still, little or no surplus is created 
to demand or sustain commerce; and hence ships rot in idleness at the 
wharves, stores stand empty, and the grass grows rank in streets once worn 
hard with the tread of prosperous business. 

The pressure now reaches the great main-springs of business. Manufac- 
turers, merchants and even capitalists begin to bow or tremble before the 
storm. Stocks decline, failures multiply on every side, banks are compelled 
to refuse their usutl loans, and every kind of business is suddenly contracted 
to such an extent as throws scores on scores of thousands out of that employ- 
ment on which they depended for a livelihood. 

Here is the (rue explanation of the appalling distress in so many of our 
cities and large towns. This war has been the chief cause. Other causes, 
such a3 over-trading, extravagance in living, and a suicidal tariff, have 
doubtless conspired to this disastrous result ; but if the present war had not 
supervened, the energy and skill of our people would have overcome them 
all, and held on their general course of prosperity with comparatively slight 
interruption or abatement. As so many ports are shut, and business in 
Europe so generally stagnant, there is a much diminished demand for ship- 
ping, and thus the navigation interest becomes suddenly prostrate. So of 
trade and manufactures in almost every department. The merchant and 
manufacturer, dependent on credit, and unable to borrow from banks, are 
compelled either to fail, or resort for safety to such extreme and sudden cur- 
tailments as throw laborers at once out of employment in vast multitudes, 
to beg or starve. The banks would lend, if they could; butllie drain of specie 
from the country obliges them, as a safeguard against their own ruin, to re- 
fuse a large part of their former loans. This drain comes chiefly from the 
war. Its enormous expenses, millions a day for all the parties, require 
mainly specie in payment ; and, as nobody can foresee how much will ulti- 
mately be wanted, banks, and capitalist, and merchants, and manufacturers 
are all obliged, in prudent precaution, to reef their sails for the storm. 
True, our country is far away from the war; but we are liable, nevertheless, 
to be called upon for much of the specie required for carrying it on. In the 
form of loans, slocks and credit for goods, we owe in Europe a sum total 
of several hundred millions ; and the holders of our securities there, though 
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anab'.e to compel immediata payment her;?, can sell them at some rite in onr 
market, and thus draw their cash value in specie from our banks. This well 
known, indefinite liability compels a very large diminution of loans, and thug 
brings on, as a matter of necessity, that corresponding reduction of business 
in every department which has left so many out of employ, and filled onr 
streets w^th so many thousands begging for labor or alms to save them from 
absolu'c starvation. 

It is thus we reach the vast aggregate of sufferers from this war. Th'ijr 
are, in truth, found every where in the civilized world. Our merchants and 
manufacturers, our banks and railroads, our commerce and navigation, 
owners of real estate, investers in stocks of all sorts, employers and em- 
ployees, the rich and the poor, but especially the, thousands of unemployed 
and well-nigh fanishing poor, all are real, though indirect sufferers from the 
war now raging six thousand miles off upon another continent. It has 
spread blight, and want, and suffering over both hemispheres. Its evils are 
felt, more or less, in myriads of habitations over the four quarters of the 
globe. 

Turning from this general view, let us look at some details, and see how 
far, in the mitier, for example, of food alone, this war is assessing a sort of 
poll-tax on all the millions of Christendom. The market of London is a 
barometer of prices for the world ; and the London Times la'ely estimated 
that in consequence of this war, "the people, the many-handed, many- 
mouthed people, will have to pay this year some thirty-seven per cent more 
for their bread than they did last year. Perhaps the most striking way of 
puiting it, is to remind the working classes that every man, woman and 
child is supposed to consume, one with another, a quarter of w! eat a year 
so that the head of a family of five persons will find that his year's bread 
will cost $37 more than it did last year." But the same estimate is applica- 
ple to the working classes throughout Christendom, and would prove, on a 
moderate calculation, that every loaf of bread eaten by them since this war 
began, has been enhanced full twenty-five per cent. Thus the war imposei 
a tax of some S25 a year on every family of five persons, or an average, if 
we reckon five to each family, of five dollars for every man, woman and 
child, not only in Great Britain, but in France, Germany, Italy, the United 
.States and other countries. Let us look at the amount of this poll-tax levied 
upon a few of the principal nations : 



The United Kingdom $140,000,000 

France 180,000,000 

Austria 180,000,000 

Prussia 80,000,000 

Italian States . . .90.000,000 

Spain 70,000,000 

Belgium 2'',000,000 

Holland 15,000,000 

The Unite 1 States 1 25,000,000 

$900,000,000 
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" Such is the poll-tax which this war has imposed upon the people of 
Christendom in the single article of bread ; but all other provisions ( so of 
many other expenses) have been enhanced by it nearly in the same pro- 
portion. If grain constitutes one-half the food of Christendom, the other 
half has probably been subjected to the same poll-tax. So it may, we think, 
be a fair and moderate calculation to assume that one year of this war will 
add $2,000,000,000 to the price of those articles of food which constitute the- 
necessaries of life to the people of Europe and America. And this mighty 
amount does not pay for powder, ships and soldiers, after all. It is that wan- 
ton ruin of human comfort which war spreads over countries which its 
bloody sword does not reach." 

Such are a few, though the slightest, of the evils which the Cause of 
Peace seeks to avert from mankind ; and, in this view alone, it is the most 
magnificent, far-reaching charity the world ever saw or conceived ; a scheme 
of benevolence that does not merely cure the diseases of a few here, and 
save from starvation a few there, but prevents want, disease and famine tc 
millions, and sends its blessed influences into every lane and garret, every 
hamlet and hut in the civilized world. It is a wholesale charity, the cheap- 
est, surest, and most comprehensive ever devised. One dollar spent aright 
in this cause, may ultimately prevent more suffering, and secure more goods 
to the mass of mankind, than thousands bestowed, however wisely at the 
time, for the relief of want and wo occasioned by actual war. 



SKETCHES OF THE EASTERN WAR. 

We continue our record of brief, condensed statements from witnesses on 
the spot, to show what war is under the meridian of the nineteenth century, 
and between nations calling themselves civilized and christian, and what 
■consequently it ever must be under the best possible influences that will 
permit so gross a libel and so terrible an outrage on humanity. Well does 
the London Times, a devoted champion of the war, ask, " Do English readers 
know what these words, ' the horrors of war,' mean ? They include suffer- 
ings more dreadful, and calamaties more sweeping, than inexperienced minds 
can possibly conceive ; destruction of life, property and liberty ; disruption 
of society, demolition of law, and the substitution of confusion, anarchy, 
confiscation and terror, for all those institutions and practices which go to 
shape our daily lives." 

Sketches op the Battle of Inkekmakn. — Now commenced the 
bloodiest struggle ever witnessed since war cursed the earth. It has been 
doubted by military historians if an enemy ever stood a charge with the 
bayonet. But here the bayonet was often the only weapon employed in 
conflicts the most obstinate and deadly. Not only did we charge in vain, 
not only were desperate encounters between masses of men maintained with 
the bayonet alone, but we were obliged to resist, bayonet to bayonet, the 
Russian infantry again and again, as they charged us with incredible fury 
and determination. The battle of Inkermann admits of no description. It 
was a series of dreadful deeds of daring, of sanguinary hand-to-hand fights. 



